INTRODUCTION
can see nothing, save the tower of the Franciscans and the
gateway of the Carmelites.
It is noteworthy, that though Margery was born into
one of the prosperous families of this prosperous town, her
education did not include any instruction in Latin, or,
what is much more surprising, French. Of course,
Margery had learnt a few words and phrases of Latin
from the services of the Church. But during her pilgrim-
ages abroad in later life we find that she had not enough
Latin to make even the most rudimentary confession to a
priest. She was compelled to confess to an evangelist, who
appeared to her in a vision. She said Benedicite, and the
evangelist replied Dominus\ we gather that the rest of the
conversation was in English. Margery found bon to be a
useful word, as did the English private soldier between
the years 1914 and 1918: No bon. But Margery's con-
versation was, of course, more sanctified than that of
Mr. Thomas Atkins: Bon Christian, pray pur me would
have astonished the keeper of an estaminet as much as
did the subaltern who (according to PuncK) purchased
great quantities of food and drink pour la messe.
It is natural that our first biography in English should
be that of a citizen of Lynn, for the Norfolk towns, to
judge from the regulations of their guilds, had been the
first in England to abandon the official use of Latin and
French. Norfolk was notorious for ignorance of French:
as is shown by a passage in Piers Plowman (B, text)
written when Margery Kempe was a baby. Langland
depicts * Avarice1 as being asked by his confessor whether
he has ever made restitution, and as replying, Yes, he was
once lodged with a company of merchants:
I rose when they were a-rest, and rifled their males.